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Anglo-Soviet Amity 
May Curb Germany 


Failure of Hitler - Simon Conversa- 
tions in Berlin Make British 
Lean Toward Russia 


IRON RING AROUND REICH SEEN 


Important Developments Are Ex- 
pected at Stresa and 
Geneva Meetings 


Has Hitler blundered? As these lines 
are written the impression is gaining 
ground that he has—and seriously. It will 
be remembered that on March 16 the 
Nazi leader abruptly declared that Ger- 
many would rearm in defiance of the pro- 
visions of the Versailles Treaty. This an- 
nouncement threw Europe into confusion. 
Nearly every nation pointed an accusing 
finger at Germany and claimed that she 
was planning to make war. One country, 
however, refused to join in the general 
denunciation of Hitler’s action. Great 
Britain, while suspicious and alarmed, was 
not ready—as were France, Italy, and Rus- 
sia—to witness the forging of an iron ring 
of alliances designed to force the restless 
Nazis to remain peaceful. The British 
were inclined, before taking any decision, 
to discuss matters in a heart-to-heart talk 
with Hitler and his advisers. 

An Opportunity 

As soon as Britain’s attitude of 
cision became known it was obvious that 
Germany was afforded a valuable oppor- 
tunity. For many years the British have 
been a deciding influence in the affairs of 
the continent. By lending her sympathy 
to one group of nations or to another 
Great Britain has frequently, by her 
strength and prestige, been able to shape 
the trend of events. In this latest crisis it 
was apparent that without her support no 
effective agreement to keep Germany in 
check could be concluded on the continent. 
British restraint would mean restraint in 
other capitals and a united front against 
Germany would be difficult if not impossi- 
ble to effect. 

Thus, when the British 
agreed to send representatives to Berlin in 
order to review the situation at first hand 
with the Germans, many people wondered 
if Hitler was not about to win an impor- 
tant diplomatic victory. If he could man- 
age to make a good impression on Sir John 
Simon, British foreign secretary, and Cap- 
tain Anthony Eden, Lord of the Privy 
Seal, he had a chance to thwart Franco- 
Russian-Italian designs against him. It 
was an opportunity for which he could 
hardly have hoped when he suddenly as- 
Serted Germany's claim to armaments on 
March 16. 

But it looks very much now as if Hitler 
has muffed his chance. When the two Brit- 
ishers came to Berlin he decided to be 
frank and to lay all his cards on the table. 
Exactly what he said is not known and 
will not be for some days, but it is cer- 
tain that it did not produce the desired 
effect. Instead of winning British sym- 
pathy for Germany's position it seems 
that Hitler succeeded in 
alarming his visitors with a statement of 
Germany's aims as to make it most un- 
likely that he can expect anything further 
rom Great Britain. 

(Concluded on page 5, column 2) 
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EUROPE’S MR. DIONNE 


—Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazerre 








A Policy of Conservatism 


Many people appear to have the idea that war and patriotism are somehow connected 
There is a common impression that the most patriotic citizens are those who fight for 
their country or try to get other people to fight. It is believed in some quarters that 
those who advocate peace strongly do not feel a proper devotion for the country. There 
are many who think that advocates of peace must be radicals. It is even suggested 
sometimes that men and women who plead for peace and who call upon the government 
to avoid war, whatever the provocation, must be tinged with communism. 

It is strange that an idea such as this should be afloat, for the one who loves the 
country best is the one who is most anxious to preserve it from danger and injury and 
there are few dangers as great as those incurred when a nation goes to war. The patriot 
is one who cares devotedly for his fellow countrymen and war means death or anxiety or 
grief to a large proportion of these fellow countrymen. 

But perhaps the strangest thing of all is the common notion that one who calls for 
peace must be a radical. If there is anyone in the land who should tremble in his 
boots at the thought of war, it is not the radical but the conservative. It is the man 
who wants to preserve American institutions as they are, for all our institutions are 
in danger when war comes. Our democracy, our capitalistic system of society are both 
endangered by war. Another great war would probably result in a victory for com- 
munism in several of the nations of the world just as the World War made Russia a 
communistic country. Few people think that capitalism would survive in Germany if 
the power of Hitler should be crushed by Germany’s foreign neighbors. Most careful 
and thoughtful students of international affairs think that the next war will probably 
bring economic chaos in many lands and that communism will emerge from the chaos. 

The real radical, the communist, would do well to work for war, because war produces 
depressions and economic unsettlement. War throws people out of the usual channels 
of living and of working. War creates conditions under which radical upheavals are 
foreign war. The 
War today is likely to shake the 


The French Revolution followed a 


Russian Revolution was produced by a foreign war. 


ilkely to gain the ascendancy. 


For that reason the 


balance of society in every country in the world radicals may 
reasonably call for war, but the conservative must, if he is intelligent and rational. set 
himself against war with a determination to avoid it as he would avoid a deadly plague. 
Those who believe in the American system of government and industry can prove their 
devotion best by helping to build throughout the nation a determination that. come 
what will, America will follow the paths of peace. 


Government Fights 


With Soil Erosion 


Starts Program to Check $400,000,- 
000 Annual Land Destruction 
by Wind and Water 


WILL SPEND BILLION DOLLARS 


Tugwell Will Have Charge of 
New Division to Direct 
Land Conservation 


The recent dust storm which swept up 
millions of tons of topsoil from the west- 
ern plains and carried it in cloud-like form 
over eastern cities and into the sea, was 
the second of its kind in our history. The 
other storm took place in May, last year, 
and while it was a bad one, it did not 
destroy as much soil as the one which oc- 
curred a few weeks ago. These two inci- 
dents dramatically call attention to a prob- 
lem that is growing in seriousness. Every 
year large areas of farm land are being 
stripped of their fertility by winds and 
water. Land, which was once rich and pro- 
ductive, has now turned into barren waste. 
Unless preventive measures of a rather 
drastic nature are applied to this problem, 
large sections of our country may eventu- 
ally be converted into arid, desert-like 
land. 


Land Destruction 


Not much attention was given to soil 
erosion—the wearing away of land—until 
a few years ago. Since then, however, 
several important surveys have been made, 
revealing some astonishing facts relative to 
what is happening to our land. Studies of 
the Tennessee Vallev region, according to 
Arthur E. Morgan, head of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority (TVA), show that half 
of the good farm land of that section of 
the country has been ruined in the last 
100 years. Moreover, a recent survey 
of the Mississippi Valley revealed that soil 
erosion had destroyed about 25 per cent 
of the rich topsoil in that vast area, which, 
of course, is the very heart of the nation’s 
agricultural resources. 

We need not stretch our imaginations a 
great deal to foresee the dangers that lie 
ahead if our food-producing soil continues 
to wear away at the rate which it has been 
during the last 100 years. What can be 
done about it? Is there no remedy for 
this growing menace to our land resources? 

Before answering these questions, let us 
see what has caused soil erosion on such 
a large scale. In the first place, there are 
two kinds of erosion. One kind is caused 
by floods and heavy rains; the other, by 
wind. Water erosion does much more harm 
than that caused by wind. The two to- 
gether cause a direct loss to the nation 
each year of $400,000,000 in wealth. 

Of course nothing can be done to stop 
heavy rains and winds. Science has per- 
formed many miracles but it has not yet 
found ways to check the ravages of na- 
ture. Steps can be taken, however, to pro- 
vide our land with greater protection. A 
great many more dams can be built to con- 
trol flood waters. Hills and mountains, 
which have ruthlessly stripped of 
their forests, can be replanted in trees. 
Dry lands, which should never have be2n 
plowed and farmed in the first place, can 
be planted in grass. This will help to pre- 
vent dust storms such as we witnessed a 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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URING the war, Bernard M. Baruch 

served as chairman of the War Indus- 
tries Board through which the government 
exerted control over the business life of the 
nation. Hence when he speaks of war and 
its relation to industry, he speaks with 
authority. Last week Mr. Baruch told the 
Senate Munitions Committee that “an- 
other war would mean the collapse of the 
American standard; our standard of living 


would sink: our whole moral attitude 
would change.”’ 
One way to lessen the chance of our 


getting into war, Mr. Baruch suggests, is to 
forbid American citizens to enter war 
zones and commit acts which might em- 
broil our country. But far more important 
than such a regulation, he declared, is the 
removal of profits from war. Although 
Mr. Baruch believes that such a step 
would be “the outstanding accomplishment 
of social justice since the development of 
our present industrial system,’ he cau- 
tioned the committee against going too far 
in this direction. Such a course, he a. 
might lose a war. Mr. Baruch concluded 
his testimony with the assertion that “in 
view of everything we know, in view of all 
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BERNARD M. BARUCH 
Testifying before the Senate Munitions 
Committee. 


the facts, if we don’t work out something 
practical now, we ought to have our leads 
examined.” 





Revising NRA 





The administration made a_ surprise 
move last week. Contrary to expectations, 
it offered, through Senator Harrison, a re- 
vised National Industrial Recovery Act. 
President Roosevelt asked for a two-year 
extension of the NRA a short time ago, 
but at that time he indicated that he would 
leave the revisions up to Congress. It is 
very likely that the threat of strikes and 
the widespread belief that the NRA may 
be allowed to die induced the administra- 
tion to draft its own bill. 

The measure offered by Senator Harri- 
son, but prepared largely by Donald Rich- 
berg. would limit codes to industries en- 
gaged in interstate or foreign commerce. It 
would leave Section 7-A (providing for 
collective bargaining) as it is, but would 
enable employees to bring civil suits 
against their employers for violations of 
this provision. Smaller industrialists would 
not be given codes and an attempt would 
be made to prevent monopolies. 

So far the bill has not been enthusiastic- 
ally received. Senator Borah called it 
“confused, incoherent, and contradictory.” 
William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, stressed the need for 
extending the NRA but demanded that the 
30-hour-week bill be passed along with the 
NRA renewal. 





Labor Truce 
April 1 might have marked the begin- 
ning of a grave industrial crisis, for on that 
day 500,000 coal miners were scheduled to 
go on strike. As it turned out, a truce was 
declared, postponing the decision of the 
miners until June 16. Until then the pres- 








ent wage agreement and code provisions 
will be extended. This temporary solution 
was brought about by Donald Richberg as 
chairman of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Board. 

Between now and June 16 the mine own- 
ers and their workers will try to reach 
some agreement. A big advantage in post- 
poning action is seen in the possibility that 
Congress may pass certain pending legisla- 
tion that will automatically satisfy the de- 
mands of the miners. Chief among these 
measures are the Wagner trade disputes 
bill, which would greatly strengthen Sec- 
tion 7-A, the Black 30-hour-week bill, 
which would cover one of the miners’ prin- 
cipal demands; and the Guffey bill to 
make coal a public utility. 

Government officials are breathing a bit 
more easily as a result of the truce, and 
well they may. For a coal strike might 
mean not only half a million idle miners. 
but a crippling of the country as a result 
of a possible alliance among the workers in 
the coal, automobile, steel, rubber, and 
textile industries. There is no doubt that 
the actions of Congress in the next few 
weeks will be strongly influenced by the 
darkening labor situation. 


Schools Hard Hit 








Last October President Roosevelt 
authorized the relief officials to use some 
of their funds to aid schools which ap- 
peared to be on the verge of closing down 
for lack of funds. To facilitate matters, 
Secretary Ickes asked United States Com- 
missioner of Education John W. Stude- 
baker to make a survey of the subject. Ac- 
cording to the Studebaker report, which 
has just been made public, 42,200 schools 
are in districts which cannot afford to keep 
them open during a regular full-length term. 
These schools claim an attendance of 3,- 
429,920 pupils, or one-eighth of all the 
school children in the country. Unless 
these schools get additional funds, they 
will be compelled to shorten the term by 
as much as three months.' In 467 districts 
there were no available funds at all for 
school purposes. 

The report also revealed shockingly low 
salaries for teachers. In districts where 
the schools received aid, the average salary 
for teachers was less than $58 a month, 
while in 16 states many teachers received 
less than $5 a week for their services. 





Revived Republicans 





The Republican party (see page 7) 
might do well to borrow a phrase from 
Mark Twain, who once felt called upon to 
announce: “The report of my death has 
been greatly exaggerated.” Less than a 
month ago Herbert Hoover sprang into the 
headlines with a severe attack on the New 
Deal, which was hailed as the opening gun 
in the Republican campaign. Now promi- 
nent party men have called a gathering of 
Republicans from 10 midwestern states, 
to be held in May at Kansas City. The 
midwesterners are not concerned at the 
moment with the choice of a candidate for 
1936, but they think it is none too soon to 
start constructing a platform to hurl 
against Roosevelt’s New Deal in next 
year’s campaign. It may be significant 
that the meeting is to include delegates 
from only one section of the country, since 
such a step would seem to emphasize the 
breach between the conservative eastern 
Republicans and the progressives of the 
West. 

The convention is sponsored by Gover- 
nor Landon of Kansas and by William Al- 
len White, editor of the Emporia Gazette 
and long an influential figure in western 
journalism and politics. Among the planks 
which the convention is likely to adopt in 
its tentative platform are opposition to 
Roosevelt’s reciprocal tariff treaties, a de- 
fense of sound money, and the working out 
of a new farm program. 





Peace Strike 





On April 12 approximately 100,000 stu- 
dents in the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico will voice their united protest 
against war. There will be parades with 
banners and placards, and speeches de- 
nouncing compulsory military training and 
fascism. The protest, which will take the 
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THE PRESIDENT TAKES A VACATION 


A snapshot of Mr. Roosevelt as he arrived in Jacksonville, Florida, on the 


first stage of his 


fishing trip in Florida waters. 


form of a gigantic one-day strike from 
school, is sponsored by various youth and 
peace groups, chief among which are the 
American Youth Congress, the Student 
League for Industrial Democracy, and the 
Youth Section of the American League 
Against War and Fascism. 





“Business at a Standstill’’ 





One-sixth of the population of the 
United States depends on the government 
for food, shelter, and clothing. This is 
the current estimate of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, which gives 
the total number of persons now on relief 
as a little more than 21,000,000. The cost 
of caring for them in the month of March 
alone reached the staggering sum of $200.- 
000,000. 

These figures tend to dampen the en- 
thusiasm of those who have been growing 
optimistic about the improvement in busi- 
ness. While unemployment figures are 
lower than they were two years ago, the 
relief figures are higher than they have ever 
been, and there are approximately 10,000,- 
000 people still out of work. Even so hope- 
ful an industrialist as Charles Schwab, 
who is noted for his optimistic state- 
ments on business conditions, is quoted as 
saying: ‘From all I can hear, conditions 
are very bad in New York City. If the 
Stock Exchange figures have any bearing, 
it would seem that business over the whole 
country is at a standstill.” 


Original Films Wanted 








Who thinks up plots for the movies? 
According to Will H. Hays, “movie czar,” 
it is not so much the scenario writers that 
keep Hollywood supplied with ideas as it 
is the literary lights of all ages. This sea- 
son alone numbers three films based on the 
novels of Charles Dickens, who died 65 
years ago. Mr. Hays says that during 
1934 only 40 per cent of the pictures were 
“originals,” that is, stories written for the 
screen. Of the others, 40.5 per cent were 
taken from novels and the remaining 19.5 
per cent from plays and musical shows. 
The Hays report says there is a strong 
demand for more original screen stories. It 
would be interesting to know whether this 
adaptation of novels to the screen is hav- 
ing any influence upon the extent of fiction 
reading in this country. 
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SNAPSHOTS AT THE NEWS 
—Halladay in Providence JouRNAL 





A Chicago thief stole 26 manhole covers. 
A weak man yields so easily to temptation. 
—Flint (Mich.) Journat 





If food keeps going up a lot of us will have 
to stop putting it down. 
—Washington Post 





Truth is as impossible to be soiled by 
any outward touch as the sunbeam. 
—John Milton 





If nothing else will work, why couldn’t we 
arrange to turn the NRA over to the Dean 
brothers ? —San Diego (Cal.) Union 





We trust that Admiral Byrd will not get 
half way home and then remember that he 
has left something important behind. 


-Watertown (N. Y.) Times 





“MOTHER WILL BE DISTRACTED— 
SHE’S NEVER LOST ME BEFORE.” 


—From COoOLuIEr’s 


You cannot use your friends and have them 
too. —READER’s DIGEST 
“New Trousers Will Not Turn Up for 
Londoners This Spring,” says a headline. We 
have a sneaking suspicion that they may not 
for us over here, either. 
—Boston HERALD 
The auto makers rival the milliners in 
making last year’s model look like year before 
last’s model. —Omaha Wortp HERALD 








The success of any great moral enter- 
prise does not depend upon numbers. 
—William Lloyd Garrison 





A writer estimates that 30 out of every 100 
persons nowadays have learned to drive a cat. 
It is always our misfortune to have to drive 
behind one of the other 70. 

—PuNCcH 





At a recent concert a singer stopped in the 
middle of a song because people were talking, 
and flatly refused to continue until he re- 
ceived an apology. The trouble with many 
singers is that they go on despite any inter- 
ruptions. —HvuMorist 
One inch of joy surmounts of grief 4 

span, 
Because to laugh is proper to the man. 
—Francis Rabelais 

An economist rises to say that the public 
must “share stock risks.” Yet the public 
might protest that it has done its duty in this 
respect, willingly or otherwise. 

—Asheville (N. C.) 


TIMES 





A radio artist says he keeps the wolf from 
the door by crooning. This seems to be 4 
case which the S. P. C. A. should handle. 

—Washington Post 
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Abyssinia: At first sight the news of 
the negotiations between Italy and Abys- 
sinia for a peaceful settlement of their dis- 
pute is disquieting. But a more careful 
examination shows that the likelihood of 
warfare in the near future has lessened 
considerably in the last week or two. 

On March 30, Emperor Hailé Selassié 
lost all patience with the Ital- 
ians. He declared that it was 
impossible to reach any agree- 
ment with them, and sent an- 
other note to the League of 
Nations requesting it to inter- 
vene. Rome accepted the mat- 
ter calmly, saying that there 
was no need to abandon direct 
negotiations. Italy suggests 
that the two nations appoint a 
group of neutrals who may act 
as referees. If that method 
fails, another neutral may be 
asked to arbitrate—that is, to 
try to draw a line through the 
middle of the two nations’ de- 
mands and concede something 
to each of them. Italy realizes 
that the League is too pre- 
occupied with European affairs 
just now to pay much atten- 
tion to the complaints of Abyssinia. 

Apparently, then, it would seem that 
everything is in Italy’s favor. But that 
very European situation that preoccupies 
the League is worrying Italy too. Reports 
from the Suez Canal indicate that very 
few of the troops Italy dispatched to her 
northeast African colonies have passed that 
way. It seems probable that they turned 
back to Italy’s Mediterranean colonies of 
Rhodes or Libya, so that they could mark 
time in case they should be needed in 
Europe. 7 

In addition to that, British opposition 
has grown to Italy’s Abyssinian policy. 
Great Britain has reminded Mussolini of 
the Franco-British-Italian Treaty of 1906 
guaranteeing Abyssinian independence. The 
British are afraid that if a clash occurs 
between Italy and Abyssinia, it will cause 
unrest among other native populations in 
Africa. Furthermore, Great Britain will 
be put to the expense of stationing troops 
along the borders between Abyssinia and 
her own central African colonies. 


An armored 


* * * 

Germany: Ever since Chancellor Hit- 
ler ordered military conscription for Ger- 
many, wild rumors have circulated about 
the German army’s immense strength. 
They have varied from the chancellor’s 
own estimate of 550,000 men to that of 
Tukhachevsky, Soviet vice-commissar for 
defense, who believes that Germany will 
be able to put 1,800,000 men in the field 
by July. It is impossible to get an exact 
figure, because it all depends upon what is 
included. Veterans of the last war re- 
member a good deal of their training. 
Storm troops, now practically disbanded, 
received a good basic course in drilling and 
discipline, And in addition there is the 
labor army, the Hitler special guards, vari- 
cus border patrols and military police 

The best available estimate indi- 
that at the present time there are 
200,000 thoroughly trained men and 
500,000 conscripts. A new flock of 
some 300,090 young men will come up 
each year to replace those who have com- 
pleted their military service. Thus the 
number of trained men will increase by 
that amount for the next few years. 
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Poland: Last week thousands of Poles 
Staged anti-German 
cities near 


demonstrations in 
the German border. In one 
town the windows of a German newspaper 
were smashed, and in another a crowd 
threatened a German consular office. The 


unrest was of course due to the unexpected 
expansion of German armaments, and the 
fear that Germany might ignore her treaty 
of friendship with Poland and attempt to 
regain the Polish Corridor. Poland is in 
the uncomfortable position of lying “be- 
tween two monsters.” Through conscrip- 
tion and heavy government expenditures 
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FOR ITALY’S ABYSSINIAN CAMPAIGN 


truck sent from Italy to Italian Somaliland to be used in 


case of further fighting. 


she has raised an army of about 400,000 
men, but against Russia’s host of 940,000 
or Germany’s legions of approximately 
700,000 it would stand iittle chance of vic- 
tory. 
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Lithuania: The problem of Memel has 
worried European statesmen ever since 
the war. Now, when the threads of Euro- 
pean diplomacy are more tangled than 
ever, we find, as we might expect, that the 
Meme! thread is twined in the thick of the 
mess. 

Memel is a strip of land about 70 miles 
long and 15 miles wide along the Baltic 
coast (see map, page 5). Its chief impor- 
tance lies in the seaport town of Memel 
which provides an outlet for lumber cut 
in north Poland and the Baltic states. Be- 
fore the war, the Memel district was a 
part of the German Empire; afterwards, 
it was governed by Allied high commis- 
sioners for several years. In 1923, how- 
ever, Poland seized the Lithuanian city of 
Vilna. Memellanders and Lithuanians alike 
feared Poland, and the act caused an up- 
rising in Memel, which led to her joining 
Lithuania. The German-speaking Memel- 
landers, however, expressly stipulated that 
they should be allowed a large degree of 
self-government. Lithuania was only too 
glad to agree, since the addition of Memel 
gave her the seaport she needed. 

The Nazi movement stirred the sympa- 
thies of German groups outside as well as 
inside Germany. Lithuania was afraid that 
Memel might revolt and rejoin the father- 
land. She arrested more than a hundred 
Memelland Nazis whom she suspected of 
plotting an uprising. Four of them were 
sentenced to death, and 92 were given 
prison sentences. 

This naturally aroused the fury of the 
German Nazis. Young Nazi _ hot-heads 
staged demonstrations outside the Lithu- 
anian embassy in Berlin, and at the same 
time, Lithuanians threatened the German 
embassy in their capital. 

It seems likely that Lithuania will com- 
mute the four death sentences to life im- 
prisonment. That will relieve the present 
tension. But Memel remains predomi- 
nantly German and will probably continue 
to be one of Europe’s many little powder 
magazines, capable of starting a serious 
conflagration, 

x» * 
Belgium: Dr. Paul Van Zeeland, the 
new prime minister of Belgium, has elab- 
orate plans for the economic recovery of 


his country. He realizes that he has come 
into power at a bad time, for during 1934, 
when business conditions in nearly all other 
countries showed signs of mending, Bel- 
gium continued to sink still deeper into 
depression. Her foreign trade for 1934 
was six per cent below that of 1933 and less 
than half of what it had been in 1929. 
Unemployment was greater 
than ever before, and indus- 
tries such as mining, construc- 
tion, and cloth manufacture 
were in a bad way. Like so 
many other producers of cot- 
ton cloth, Belgium felt the 
pressure of Japanese competi- 
tion. 

But Dr. Van Zeeland does 
not seem discouraged by the 
situation. He began his ad- 
ministration in very much the 
same way as President Roose- 
velt, whom he greatly admires, 
began two years ago. He de- 
clared a sort of bank holiday 
and then devalued Belgian 
currency to 72 per cent of 
what it used to be. At the 
same time he promised to take 
measures to prevent increas- 
ing prices. The significance of the devalu- 
ation is, of course, that Belgium will have 
to pay more for the products she buys 
from other countries, but since the prices 
of her own merchandise sold abroad will 
be only 72 per cent of the old prices, other 
countries will buy more from her. 

For the future, the new administration 
has extensive plans, Van Zeeland knows 
that the Belgian people are bitterly op- 
posed to dictatorial methods, but at the 
same time he points out that the need for 
recovery necessitates drastic action. Hence 
he is asking the authority to govern by 
decree for one year. He has a whole series 
of schemes which must be put through as 
a unit if they are to work, so he wants a 
free hand to do as he likes. In his new 
program he is borrowing a few leaves out 
of Roosevelt’s notebook, but he is also 
copying some of the British and Italian 
methods. He plans a public works program 
to absorb the unemployed, reduced taxes 
and mortgage relief to cut living costs, 
government control of banking, and easier 
credit to stimulate business enterprise. Fi- 
nally, he plans to develop a corporative 
system of trades on the Italian style. Each 
industry, presumably, will have a govern- 
ment of its own to settle disputes between 
employers and laborers, to agree 
upon the quality and quantity of 
the goods they produce, and to 
fix scales of wages and prices. 

Premier Van Zeeland believes 
that if the world as a whole 
wishes to avoid currency manipu- 
lation, it will be necessary to call 
an international conference with 
a view to stabilizing the curren- 
cies of all nations. 
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Spain: While most of Europe 
is gossiping about Germany, Spain 
is having political troubles of her 
own to worry about. The quar- 
rel is really a hang-over from the 
brief socialist revolution of last 
October. Conservative leaders, 
thoroughly aroused, insisted that 
the ringleaders be put to death. 
But the more moderate Premier 
Lerroux and his cabinet, after 
having executed several of the 
revolutionists, refused to impose 
any more death sentences. As a 
result the Lerroux cabinet lost 
the support of the conservatives 
and had to resign. 

President Zamora tried to sur- 
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mount the crisis by asking Lerroux to 
undertake the formation of another cabi- 
net. But it did not seem that Lerroux or 
any other moderate could be successful for 
very long. The conservative forces. dom- 
inated by the Catholic party of Jose Maria 
Gil Robles, have been steadily gaining in 
strength since the October revolt and most 
observers think it is only a matter of time 
before an outright dictatorship is estab- 
lished. 


* * * 


Vatican: On April 1, Pope Pius XI, 
alarmed at European developments, warned 
that war at the present time would be 
nothing short of insanity. He finds it in- 
credible that statesmen would commit the 
unpardonable crime of bringing on another 
world conflict. In his own words: 


When we turn our eyes on the frightful 
crisis—economic, political but especially moral 
—that grips the world . . . we have much rea- 
son to be profoundly saddened. For truly, 
while the damage of the last European war 
has not yet been repaired, behold, the horizon 
is again darkened by a threatening cloud from 
which sinister gleams emerge. ... That the 
people of the world are again to take up arms 
one against the other, that the blood of 
brothers is again to be shed, that destruction 
and ruin are again to be sown on the earth 
and in the sea and air, all this would be a 
crime so enormous, a manifestation of sav- 
agery so insane that we consider it quite im- 
possible according to the juridical dictum, 
“Things that are against right, one must not 
even believe that they can be done.” 

But if some one dared to commit this ne- 
farious crime—which may God avert and 
which we ourselves believe impossible—then 
we could not but again address to God with 
embittered heart the prayer, “Disperse the 
peoples who seek war.” 

~*~ % 


Denmark: The rearming of Germany 
has even excited the apprehension of the 
Scandinavian countries, who usually give 
Central European quarrels a wide berth. 
On April 2, Premiers Nyzaardsvold of 
Norway, Sandler of Sweden, and Munch 
of Denmark met together at Copenhagen 
to decide upon a mutual policy toward 
Germany. At the moment of writing no 
report had been issued on the results of 
the conference. Since all three are social- 
ists, and as such are greatly opposed to 
Naziism, it is probable that they will have 
little difference of opinion. It is signifi- 
cant that socialist newspapers in Denmark 
are urging rearmament and the strength- 
ening of the frontier. Since the war Den- 


mark has controlled Schleswig, a province 
that once belonged to Germany. 
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A NEW PORTRAIT OF KING GEORGE 
Painted in honor of the monarch’s silver jubilee which 
is to be elaborately celebrated in England 


and in the dominions next month. 
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Democracy in America 


Can democracy last in America? Many 
people. pointing to the dictatorships in 
Italy, Germany, and Russia, say that other 
heading in the direc- 


countries are same 


tion. In a thoughtful book entitled. “De- 
mocracy Faces the Future’ (New York: 
Columbia University Press. $2.50), Sam- 


uel Everett takes a different point of view. 
He maintains that democracy will endure 
if we adapt it to fit the needs of a chang- 
ing world. He contends that this word no 
longer signifies the freedom of an individ- 
ual to do as he pleases, regardless of the 
consequences to society. That was the old 
meaning of democracy. It has given way 
to a new conception, however, in which the 
individual works with the good of all in 
mind. A planned economy, guaranteeing 
to everyone the right to work, and an in- 
creasing control of government over busi- 
ness are the outstanding characteristics of 
the new democracy. Mr. Everett believes 
that this can best be brought about by 
changing classroom curricula to include 
more studies on the social and economic 
problems of today. 


Little Old New York 


Charles Towne, a_ well-known 
editor and newspaper columnist, has writ- 
ten a charming novel of New York City 
40 years ago, entitled, “Good Old Yes- 
terday’ (New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co. $2). It follows the fortunes of the 
Ormsby family, who came to New York 
from the South to live. Mr. Ormsby is an 
impractical inventor, and there is never 
quite enough money to go round. Hugh, 
the youngest of the four children, is the 
one whose career we follow most closely. 
Hugh has always wanted to be a writer. 
After going through high school and col- 
lege, he gets a job on a magazine. When 
we leave him, he seems firmly established 
on the road to success. 


Hanson 


Light Verse 


In a book entitled, “An Anthology of 
Light Verse’ (New York: The Modern 
Library. $.95), Louis Kronenberger has 
collected the best light verse from the ear- 
liest days of English poetry down to the 
present. Selections included range all the 
way from some of Shakespeare’s verses to 
the modern and cynical poems of Dorothy 
Parker. 


This little volume is proof that 


JOHN MILTON 


From a drawing by Jonathan Richardson in 
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humorous poetry can also be 
highly artistic. As Mr. Kronen- 
berger states in the introduction, 
light verse is even more difficult 
to write than other kinds, despite 
its seeming effortless spontaneity. 
Particularly charming are the se- 
lections from poets of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries 

This book would be both a 
valuable and interesting addition 
to any library. There are few of 
us who do not often 
could quote a bit of verse to fit 
some occasion. Here as an 
that will help in 


wish we 


an- 
thology this 
respect. 


In South America 


In a_ book entitled. ‘South 
American Adventures” (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.50), Alice Curtis Desmond de- 
scribes a journey which she made 
through the various countries of 
South America. Mrs. Desmond 
and her husband avoid most of 
the beaten tracks of tourists and 
go to the out-of-the-way places 
instead. In the Andes, they visit 
cities centuries old, relics of the 
ancient civilization of Peru. They 
travel over the pampas, the vast 
treeless fields which are the graz- 
ing grounds of South America. 
This book is more than just a 
travelogue, however. because we meet 
many interesting people in its pages. These 
range all the way from a poor little native 
boy who guides them to the wife of the 
president of Bolivia. whose conversations 
and ideas are 
fashion, 


described in an amusing 





A Life of Milton 


Belloc, the English author and 
has made an interesting contri- 
bution to the study of English literature 
with his new life of John Milton, “Milton” 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $4). 
This book is critical as well as biographi- 
Milton’s career was eventful. He 
took an important part in public affairs. 
Foreign minister under Cromwell, he was 
relegated to comparative obscurity when 
the monarchy was restored. Married three 
times, it is interesting to note that Milton 
greatly shocked the people of that time by 
publishing a pamphlet advocating 
divorce. His last years were 
marred by poverty and blindness. 
Milton remained undaunted by 
these troubles, however, and 
wrote “Paradise Lost,” his great- 
est work, after he had 
sight 


Hilaire 
lecturer, 


cal. 


lost his 


Lumberjacks 

Edna Ferber has drawn upon 
almost every section of America 
for her novels. Having described. 
in former books, New England. 
the old South, the West, and the 
Middle West, she now takes us 
to the lumber camps of Wiscon- 
sin in her latest novel. “Come 
and Get It’ (New York: Double- 
Doran $2.50). Seventy 
years ago, the great woods of the 
Northwest offered a fortune to 
those who were brave and strong 
enough to “come and get it.” 
Barney Glasgow, starting as a 
lumberjack, amassed a fortune by 
making paper out of the trees he 
felled. He passes on his millions 
to his son and the latter’s beauti- 
ful wife. who become tired of the 


day 
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From a woodcut by Clare Leighton in Forum. 


little Wisconsin town they were brought up 
in and decide to live in Europe. The tale 
carries us from the crude life of the lum- 
ber camps to the artificial life of society in 
New York and London, and back to Wis- 
consin again. Old Barney’s grandchildren. 
Bard and Dina, return to America when 
the depression reduces their fortune. These 
two young people show that they have 
some of the courage of their grandfather 
by deciding to remain and build up again 
the business which he loved, in preference 
to returning to Europe. 


Antarctic Adventure 


As newspaper correspondent for the New 
York Times, Russell Owen was a member 
of the first Byrd expedition to the Antarc- 
tic regions. He has published his experi- 
ences on this trip in an interesting book 
entitled. “South of the Sun” (New York: 
The John Day Company, $2.50). He de- 
scribes the day-to-day life of the 42 mem- 
bers of the party, who for four months 
are more or less confined in their cabin by 
the long Arctic night. They keep in con- 
stant touch with the rest of the world by 
radio, however. The men while away the 
time in study, reading, games. and conver- 
sation. An interesting chapter in the his- 
tory of man’s adventures in the Antarctic. 





Through Samoan Eyes 


“The Pumpkin Coach” (New York: 
Doubleday Doran. $2.50) is a novel by 
Louis Paul about a young lad from the 


island of Samoa who comes to America for 
the first time. He is amazed by the things 
which make our country 
strangers: 
trials, 
castles.” 


interesting to 
skyscrapers, sensational murder 
movie like ‘Rhenish 
He visits San Francisco, Denver, 
and New York. among other places. He 
kas many adventures, 
tragic. 


and palaces 


comic, some 
Mr. Paul has presented an inter- 
esting picture of America today. 


some 





With the Magazines 
“Chattel slavery was abolished by the 
Federal government in 1863. In 1935 the 
Federal government has established what 
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is in effect a state of serfdom.” 
These are strong words which 
Harold M. Ware and Webster 
Powell use in their discussion of 
the administration’s subsistence 
farming scheme. The thesis of 
their article, “Planning for Per- 
manent Poverty,” in Harper’s for 
April, 1935, is that the so-called 
prosperity of the pre-depression 
days is never to return and that 
the subsistence homestead plan is 
the government’s 
suring 


device for as- 
“contented coolies.” Both 
industry and discontent, they be- 
lieve, are to be decentralized to 
reduce the “risks of revolt’? when 
it becomes clear that a large 
percentage of our population is 
doomed to permanent poverty. 


Willson Woodside, Canadian 
technological expert, has spent a 
great deal of time in Germany 
since the advent of the Nazis, 
and his analysis of the current 
German situation (‘‘Germany’s 
Shattered Economy,” in Curren: 
History, April, 1935) is extremely 
convincing. Mr. Woodside asserts 
that Hitler is now in a critical po- 
sition. Germany’s exports have 
fallen off alarmingly, and in a des- 
perate effort to balance imports 
and exports, her people are being 
urged to accept manufactured 
substitutes for wool, cotton, silk, 
Cte, 

If Germany is so poor, where did Hitler 
get the money for the much-talked-of ar- 
maments, for his labor camps, his Black 
Shirts, his work-relief projects, and_ his 
vast propaganda campaigns? All this, says 
Mr. Woodside, was bought with borrowed 
money, and the time has come when it 
will have to stop. But to put an end to 
these activities is certain to cause great 
domestic trouble; while to resort to infla- 
tion would be an even greater calamity. 
Mr. Woodside is inclined to believe that 
economic forces point to Hitler’s down- 
fall. 

Eugene Lyons, noted foreign corre- 
writes an article on “Stifled 
Laughter” in Harper’s for April in which 
he has collected some jokes reflecting the 
attitude of Russians, Italians, and Ger- 
mans who are not in sympathy with the 
governments of their respective countries. 
These stories poke fun at Hitler, Stalin 
and Mussolini, but at the same time they 
are revealing sidelights on life under dic- 
tatorship. Here is a typical one: Three 
Germans were sitting in front of a cafe 
not talking, but just thinking. Suddenly 
one of them burst into loud groans and 
sighs. The third leaned over, and, in 
frightened voice. whispered: “Sh! Don't 
you know it’s forbidden to talk politics 
in public?” 


spondent, 
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How About It? — I have just been 
talking with a-man who travels about over 
the country a great deal. visiting schools. 
For some time he has made it a practice 
to find out from groups of high schoo] stu- 
many know certain historical 
characters and how many know something 
about the men who figure largely in public 
During recent weeks he has 


dents how 


affairs today. 
asked hundreds of high school seniors in 
many different schools who Rexford Tug- 
well, Raymond Moley, and Henry Wallace 
are. He that 10 per cent of these 
high school seniors knew something about 
these three men. Ninety per cent knew 
something about Julius Caesar. Appar- 
ently a many schools are giving 
much attention to the far-off past and little 
It may be argued, 


says 


good 


attention to the present. 
of course, that Julius Caesar is a greater 
man that Tugwell, Moley. or Wallace, but 
does he exert as great an influence 
the world in which these students are going 


over 


to live? How about it? 
ove ove 
. 


White House Picketing — A 
while ago I had occasion to walk past the 
White House and observed a number of 
pickets carrying placards walking back and 
forth in the street in front of the execu- 
tive mansion. The banners carried such 
statements as these: “Give us a decent 
living or we will take it.” ‘14,000,000 are 
not going to take it lying down.” “Mr. 
President. you have failed the workers of 
the nation.” An inquiry brought out the 
fact that these men and women pickets 
represented the National Unemployed 
League. They were from Columbus, Ohio. 
They are trying to organize a march of 
unemployed upon the capital. Police and 
White House guards conferred with the 
leaders but permitted the demonstration 
to go on. 

One sees quite a little of this sort of 
thing in the neighborhood of the White 
House. Organizations of many kinds try 
to get their cases indirectly to the Presi- 
dent by making demonstrations. Some- 
times they try to see the president directly. 
Sometimes they are satisfied with parades 
on the outside. Some of these demonstra- 
tions are led by sincere men and women 
who believe they have remedies for our 
industrial ills and who want to call these 
remedies to the attention of the nation. 
Other demonstrations are carried on for 
the purpose of causing trouble and dis- 
order, and are led by men who enjoy tur- 
bulence for its own sake. 


ote ove 
. ” 


A Moral Lesson — While I was in 
New York a few days 
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“The time has come, the walrus said, to talk 
of many things: of shoes—and ships— 
and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.” 


susceptible to suggestion in the case of an 
ill report than a favorable one. We are 
likely to believe more readily a story of 
evil than a story of good. This means that 
we should be consciously on guard to 
check our tendencies to listen to stories of 
defamation and that we should defend 
reputations which are subject to unwar- 
ranted attack. 


ele eye 
Brains Count — A writer for The 


New Yorker says that a number of years 
ago—probably 20 or 25 years—Scott Near- 
ing, at that time a well-known teacher of 
economics, had two students of whom he 
was very proud. He was so impressed by 
their understanding of economics that he 
thought they would get somewhere and do 
important things. The two students were 
Rex Tugwell and Bill Tilden. One of them 
has become an economist of note and the 
other has occupied a place at the top 
among American tennis players. Dr. Near- 
ing’s prediction was based apparently upon 
sound judgment. Bill Tilden’s course was 
not that which had been predicted, but he 
did achieve a place for himself, and even 
in athletics brains and the power to dis- 
cipline yourself count for a great deal. 
—The Walrus 





Anglo-Soviet Amity 
May Curb Germany 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 


As nearly as can be determined the pro- 
ceedings of the Berlin conference were 
about as follows: Hitler made an attempt 
to win British support by arguing that the 
real danger to European peace was not to 
be found in Germany but in Soviet Rus- 
sia. He maintained that Germany alone 
could save Europe from the communist 
menace and that for this reason she should 
be given a free hand in Eastern Europe. 
He declared his unwillingness to sign the 
Eastern Locarno proposed by France and 
Russia and designed to preserve the pres- 
ent boundaries in that section of the con- 
tinent. It is believed that he made no 
secret of the fact that Germany expected 
a war with Russia and that it was chiefly 
in that direction that she was looking for 
new territory. He may have made no di- 
rect statement to this effect, but the feel- 
ing exists that at least he gave his visitors 
te understand as much. In short, Hitler 
tried to persuade Britain not to support 
the Eastern Locarno and not to oppose 
Germany's activities in eastern Europe. 


It was a persuasive argument, since Brit- 
ain’s long-standing dislike for communist 
Russia is a matter of record. 


German “Demands” 


However, Herr Hitler did not stop at 
this. He proceeded with complete frank- 
ness to make known certain other desires 
which would need to be granted to fulfil 
Nazi aims. ‘These “demands” have been 
variously reported in the press. The most 
reliable sources indicate that the following 
four were set forth: 

1. Economic union with Austria. 

2. The inclusion in the Reich of about 
3,000,000 German-speaking Czechoslovaks. 

3. An air force equal to that of the 
British and the French and an army suf- 
ficiently strong to cope with that of Rus- 
sia. 

4. A navy of 400,000 tons, roughly a 
third as large as Great Britain’s. 

Other reports have it that Hitler de- 
manded a plebiscite, or vote, in Austria to 
determine whether that nation wished to 
be annexed to Germany or not; the res- 
toration to Germany of the Polish Corri- 
dor; the return of Memel in Lithuania and 
perhaps Schleswig in Denmark, and the 
restoration of German colonies lost after 
the war. These reports, however, are be- 
lieved to be exaggerated, 


But whatever Hitler demanded, it was 
enough to frighten Britain. Sir John Si- 
mon returned to London and made a 


gloomy report to his government. An 
emergency cabinet meeting was held and 
shortly afterward Prime Minister Ramsay 
MacDonald conferred with King George. 
When such things occur in placid England 
it is a clear sign that something gravely im- 
portant is up. 


Eden in Moscow 

Meanwhile Captain Anthony Eden, who 
had listened silently to the Simon-Hitler 
conversations, went on to Moscow where 
he remained for four days. He conferred 
at length with Foreign Commissar Maxim 
Litvinoff and talked with Josef Stalin. 
In sharp contrast to Hitler’s blunt tactics 
they quietly and suavely discussed mat- 
ters with the British representative. They 
argued that if Germany were permitted to 
gain at the expense of Russia it would not 
be long before she would turn westward 
again and threaten the very life of Great 
Britain. The British, they said, should by 
all means stand with Russia, France, and 
Italy in concluding new treaties to insure 
peace—treaties which would be open to 
German acceptance but which would surely 
block her if she refused to comply. 

It seems that the British were convinced 
by the Russians. Captain Eden—certainly 
not without the sanction of his govern- 
ment—joined with Litvinoff in issuing a 
statement in which it was declared that 
“the friendly codperation of the two coun- 
tries (England and Russia) in the general 
work for the collective organization of 
peace and security is of primary impor- 
tance.” This can mean nothing less than 
that Great Britain will not oppose the con- 
clusion of the new treaties to guarantee 
the present boundaries in Eastern Europ: 

so much desired by Rus- 
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GERMANY'S “BLEEDING BOUNDARIES" 
Nazis are 
Reich. 


regions which the 
rated in the 


reported to wish 


Meanwhile Captain 


incorpo- 


Anthony Eden has also 


visited Warsaw and Prague to confer with 
the Polish and Czechoslovak governments 
The visit to Warsaw may turn out to be 
important than was the one to 

In January, 1934, Poland con- 
cluded a 10-year nonaggression pact with 
Germany and since that time she has been 
regarded as a German ally. She 
side Germany in refusing the Eastern Lo- 
carno when the pact was first proposed by 
Russia and France. Likewise there have 
been frequent rumors of an agreement be- 
tween Poland and Germany to profit at 
the expense of Russia and Lithuania. 


Polish Qualms 
But lately it has been obvious that Po- 
land is wavering in her friendship for Ger- 
many. Hitler’s intention to rearm caused 
alarm in Poland and resulted in a “friendly 
protest.” The Poles know perfectly well 


no less 


Moscow. 


stood be- 
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SIR JOHN SIMON AND CAPTAIN AN- 
THONY EDEN ON THEIR WAY 
TO BERLIN 


that in spite of the nonaggfession treaty 
the Germans have not given up their aims 
to regain the Polish Corridor, the thin strip 
of territory cutting across Germany, and 
connecting inland Poland with the Baltic 
Sea, They know also that a war in Eastern 
Europe would most likely be fought on 
Polish soil. They are not sure that such a 
war could be successful. particularly if 
there were united opposition in the west. 
Therefore, while they still profess friend- 
liness toward Germany there is no doubt 
that they have been wondering if they did 
not make a mistake in leaving the French 
camp so hurriedly. 

As Captain Anthony Eden left for War- 
saw it was reported that he would make 
every effort to persuade Poland that she 
should join the Eastern Locarno instead of 
in other words, that she should 
planning to 


oppose it: 
join the nations which are 
prevent any forcible changing of bound- 
aries. If he can manage to win Poland 
over to this idea, Germany will be left 
a hole than ever. Hitler's diplo- 
macy will have suffered such a setback 
that it may mean a severe loss of prestige 
for the Nazi leader. 

Some are inclined to think that such a 
turn of events is devoutly to be hoped for. 


more in 


Germany, it is said, will be forced to keep 
the peace by the combined efforts of prac- 
tically every nation of Europe. But the 
question arises as to whether an enforced 
Others pro- 
conclusion of new 


peace can be lasting. see a 
found danger in the 
treaties designed to preserve by force the 
present boundaries of Europe. It is argued 
that Germany must expand or perish. It 
is impossible for her to exist on the basis 
available resources. Unless 
powers are willing to take a realistic view 
of the situation and attempt to 
terms with Nazi Germany by making terri- 
torial believe that the 
threat of war will be as imminent as ever 
It may spring from two causes. Hitler may 
feel himself obliged to strike in an attempt 
to bolster his own position and to avert a 
possible revolution. On the other hand, the 


of her other 
come to 


concessions, many 





entire nation may rally in desperation be- 
hind its leader in a mad crusade to obtain 
by arms what other nations persist in de- 
nvying it 
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Soil Erosion — A Growing National Menace 


(Concluded from page 1, column 4) 


short time ago and last year. Even in 
fertile fields it is often a good thing to 
leave strips of land planted in grass or in 
bushy crops so as to break the destructive 
forces of wind and rain. All these meas- 
ures, and others, have proved to be suc- 
cessful in checking soil erosion. 


Nation Was Unaware 


Why, then, has not more extensive action 
along this line been taken? The main 
reason is that not enough people have 
realized what was happening to the na- 
tion’s land. Until rather recently, it has 
been felt that the United States had un- 
limited natural resources. Why take care 
of land in a country possessed of more 
fertile soil than it knows what to do with? 
This has been the general psychology of 
the American people in the past. 

As a result, farmers were not greatly 
concerned with taking steps looking toward 
the long-time preservation of their land. 
Their chief interest, naturally enough, was 
in making the soil give them as good a 
living as possible each year. Large num- 
bers of them did not diversify their crops 
properly, and thus millions of acres of land 
were rendered unfit for cultivation. The 
farmers did other things to injure the soil. 
But they were not the only ones who mis- 
used the land. Lumber companies slashed 
down trees unmercifully. Our forest wealth 
has been reduced greatly in the last 50 
years. And, as we have seen, this large- 
scale cutting down of 
trees has been re- 
sponsible for wide- 
spread soil destruc- 
tion. 

In spite of all this 
waste, however, we 
still have an abun- 
dance of good crop- 
producing land and 
also of good forests. 
But if, in the future, 





H. & E. 
‘iio G we destroy our land 
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in the past the 
United States will become a poor and 
sickly country. 


Government Tackles Problem 


It is encouraging to know, therefore, 
that a nation-wide attack is now being 
made on this problem. The campaign 
really began in earnest last year when 
President Roosevelt set up the National 
Resources Board as a part of the Public 
Works Administration. The Board was in- 
structed to make a study of the country’s 
natural wealth—land, minerals, forests, 
and so on. It turned in its report to the 
President last December and Mr. Roose- 
velt sent the document to Congress a short 
time later. 

This report is of tremendous importance. 
It attempts for the first time to look at 
the country as a whole, to see what has 
happened to its resources and to study 
what must be done. It points out, for ex- 
ample, that there are large areas now being 
farmed in various parts of the country 
which really should not be cultivated be- 
cause the soil is too poor. Yet, farmers 
are trying to scratch out a living in these 
places where they never hope to prosper. 
The Board proposes that the government 
buy up this land, and that it help the 
farmers move to other sections where the 
soil is better. 

A thorough study was also made of the 
nation’s mineral resources. The Board dis- 
covered that our mineral wealth was being 
destroyed in the same ruthless fashion as 
our soil and forests are. It discovered that 
in one field there is enough gas being 
blown into the air to supply all domestic 
consumers in the United States. It also 
learned that unless new fields are discov- 
ered we shall have a shortage of oil within 
the next 15 or 20 years, and that high- 
grade coal seams are rapidly becoming de- 
pleted. There is no danger of exhausting 
our coal supply for many years, but as the 
beds become thinner, the more costly it is 














to mine coal. In order 
to check the present 
wasteful destruction of 
our mineral resources, 
the Board calls for mili- 
tant action on the part 
of state and national 
governments. It urges 
them to regulate produc- 
tion of those minerals of 
which there is a short- 
age. 


National Planning 


It would be impossi- 





ble in such a_ short 
article to report all the 
recommendations made | 
by the National Re- 
sources Board. The | 
really important thing 


is, however, that it sug- 
gests the setting up of a 
permanent National Re- 
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sources Board as a regu- 
lar part of the govern- 
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ment. Such a_ board 
would be constantly at 
work, planning for the 
best use of the land, 
river, mines, and forests. It would study 
programs for public works such as the 
building of bridges and dams. It would 
make a yearly report to the President and 
to Congress, outlining projects which 
should be undertaken each year. Then 
when the government had to furnish work 
for the unemployed it could put them on 
really worthwhile projects instead of mak- 
ing work for them on useless projects. 


Some of the work suggested by the 
Board is already under way. The Soil 
Erosion Service of the Department of In- 
terior, headed by H. H. Bennett, is com- 
bating erosion in 27 states. It is con- 
ducting actual experiments on millions of 
acres of government property and it is 
also codperating with and advising individ- 
ual farmers. In addition to this work, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps has placed 
thousands of young men in the forests, 
planting trees and doing other things to 
preserve our natural resources. In the 
Tennessee Valley the TVA is carrying on 
a widespread program to check erosion and 
floods. 

A somewhat similar plan has been pro- 
posed by a special committee for the en- 
tire Mississippi Valley. Not only does this 
committee suggest a program of flood con- 
trol, prevention of soil erosion, and re- 
forestation in the Mississippi Valley, but 
it also recommends that new power dams 
be built, making it possible to cheapen 
electricity and to bring it into thousands 
of homes which do not now use it. The 
committee, which is composed of en- 
gineers, states that if all the pos- 


HOW SOIL EROSION IS 
and the House of Representatives, for the 
President sent the Mississippi Valley re- 
port to Congress at the same time that 
he sent the one made by the National Re- 
sources Board. No action has been taken 
on either as yet. 


Billion-Dollar Program 


In the meantime, the administration is 
going to lose no time in tackling its land 
problems. To begin with, nearly $1,000,- 
000,000 of the $4,800,000,000 work-relief 
bill just passed by Congress will be de- 
voted to projects having to do with land. 
All these projects are to be placed under 
the direction of Undersecretary of Agri- 
culture Rexford G. Tugwell. He has not 
been heard of a great deal in the last year, 
but it seems as though he will come more 
into the public limelight in the months 
ahead. He will take charge of a broad at- 
tack on the entire land problem. The Soil 
Erosion Service, which we have already 
mentioned, will be moved from the De- 
partment of Interior over to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and Mr. Tugwell will 
fit its activities into his general land 
policy. 

It seems, therefore, that the govern- 
ment is going at last to take active leader- 
ship in preserving the nation’s most valua- 
ble resource—its land. In order for this 
program to succeed, however, states, coun- 
ties, and individual farmers must be made 
aware of the problem and must work with 
the national government. An educational 
campaign must be carried on to make the 
country land-conscious. It is encouraging 





sibilities of the Mississippi and 





its tributaries were utilized in the 
production of electric power, 
eight times the present produc- 
tion would be possible. The elec- 
tricity could be used to electrify 
from 1,000,000 to 3,000,000 
farms which do not now use the 
“white power.” The committee 
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controversial than its land-pro- 
tection recommendations. They 
will be argued out in the Senate 
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THE UNITED STATES 
to know that 42 states now have their own 
planning boards, their own groups of ex- 
perts who study the needs of the states 
and who codperate with the national board 
in Washington. 
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| Something to Think About 


1. Many people say that Germany blun- 
dered in her recent negotiations with Great 
Britain. If this is true, how might the blun- 
der have been avoided? What might Germany 
reasonably and prudently have said to the 
British representatives ? 


2. Do you think it probable that there will 
be war in the near future? Why or why 
not? 


3. If war should break out between Ger- 
many on the one side and France, Great 
Britain, Italy, and Russia on the other, with 
whom would you sympathize? Do you think 
the United States should take part in such a 
war ? 


4. What is the extent of soil erosion in the 
United States? Is it caused primarily by na- 
ture or man? 


5. What recommendations did the National 
Resources Board make with respect to the 
conservation of our natural resources and 
land? 


6. What, in your opinion, would be the ad- 
vantages of a permanent national resources 
board as a part of the federal government ? 


7. In the page seven conversation do you 
think Mary is right in saying that we must 
have a redistribution of income in_ this 
country ? 


8. Do you agree most nearly with John’s or 
Charles’ conception of the Republican party? 


9. How do economic conditions today re- 
semble those which prevailed at the end of 
the last century when the philosophy of eco- 
nomic imperialism was adopted by this coun- 
try? 


10. What important changes in the NRA 
are contemplated in the bill which has been 
introduced in Congress? Does the measure 
satisfy labor? 


11. How is the problem of Memel linked 
up with the present European crisis? 


REFERENCES: (a) Old Man River. The 
New Republic, March 27, 1935, p. 175. (b) 
Sound Use of Land and Water. Survey 
Graphic, February, 1935, pp. 63-67.  (¢) 
Arms: Germany Scraps Warnings. News 
Week, March 30, 1935, pp. 12-14. (d) Ger- 


many’s Shattered Economy. Current History, 
April, 1935, pp. 19-24. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Tukhachevsky (too- 
kah-cheff’skee), Memel (may’mel), Van Zee- 
land (vahn zay’lahnt), Lerroux (lay-roox ); 
Nyzaardsvold (nee-tsar’tsvolt) , Sandler (sand’- 
lair), Munch (moonsh), Schleswig (shlay’- 
sweek), Jose Maria Gil Robles (ho-say’ ma- 
ree’a heel ro’blays). 
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HIS is the seventh installment of this 
‘i feature. These three imaginary students 
will meet each week on this page to talk 
things over. The same characters will be con- 
tinued from week to week. We believe that 
readers of THe AMERICAN OBSERVER will find 
it interesting to follow these discussions week 
by week and thus to become acquainted with 
the points of view and personalities of each of 
the three characters. Needless to say, none of 
the views expressed on this page are to be 
taken as the opinions of the editors of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


Charles: Well, this has been a busy 
week, hasn’t it. One can hardly overesti- 
mate the importance of what has been go- 
ing on in Europe. The things which have 
happened there during the last two or three 
weeks may determine the course of events 
for a good many years. These conferences 
may turn out to be of great historical im- 
portance. And here in America Congress 
is about to finish the plans for spending 
nearly $5,000,000,000. Income tax pub- 
licity has been repealed. The fight is on 
in earnest over the NRA. It is becoming 
apparent that Huey Long is going to try 
to start 2 new political party. Out of all 
these developments we should be able to 
find something to talk about. 

John: Yes, the things you mention are 
important enough, but there is something 
else in which I am particularly interested— 
something that I will confess doesn’t please 
me very much. I refer to the plans which 
have been made public to hold a conven- 
tion of Republicans in the middle-western 
states in a few weeks to try to revive the 
party and form a program. 

Mary: Why should you be displeased 
with that development, John? I always 
thought of you as a Republican or at least 
as a conservative who likes the policies of 
the Republican party. Why should you 
resent efforts to revive the party? It 
seems to me that this movement in the 
middle-western states is very encouraging. 
Isn't there a chance that these westerners 
will work out a constructive program for 
the Grand Old Party, and that they will 
be successful in giving it new life? 

John: That’s the 
trouble. They will try 
to reform Republic- 
anism, and I don’t 
think it needs any re- 
forming. They will 
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try to give it new life 
by changing its poli- 
cies. and I don’t see 
that it needs any new 
life. It suffered a 
severe defeat in 1932, 
and another one in 1934. I'll admit that. 
The people blamed the Republican party 
for the depression. That’s why they turned 
it down in 1932. Last fall they were still 
hopeful that the New Deal would get us 
out of depression and that it would get the 
country back on its feet. I believe that 
increasing numbers of the people are now 
coming to see that Hoover couldn't possi- 
bly have prevented the depression and that 
furthermore President Roosevelt is pre- 
venting a recovery which would have been 
here by this time if the Republicans had 
stayed in power. The pendulum is going 
to swing back toward Republicanism. All 
that the party needs to do is to stand pat 
and hold on to the principles it has always 
maintained. If the party does that, the peo- 
ple will come to their senses after a while. 

But now comes along a movement in 
the Middle West, headed by William Allen 
White and other progressives. They will 
probably endorse some parts of the New 
Deal and make a lot of rash promises and 
talk about economic reconstruction and 
that will confuse the real issue which is as 
to whether or not we are to have sane, 
conservative government such as the Re- 
publicans have given us, or whether we will 
go off on a tangent; whether we will adopt 
harebrained ideas and so-called progres- 
sive theories which will keep everything in 
a muddle. 
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Talking Things Over 


The Movement to Revive and Reform the Republican Party. Does 
It Need to Be Changed, and if so, How? 





Mary: You assuming, of course, 
that there isn’t much the matter with the 
country, that it has merely been suffering 
from an ordinary depression, and that if 
the government keeps its hands off and 
leaves business alone, as it has usually done 
in the past, everything will turn out all 
right. I don’t believe that that’s true. I 
would like to think that it is, but I cannot 
be so optimistic. I believe certain things 
are fundamentally wrong. I believe there 
must be big changes and that those who 
simply stand pat and fold their hands like 
most of the Republican leaders are doing, 
and like some of the conservative Demo- 
crats want to do, we will get back deeper 
into depression than we were in 1933. 


are 


Charles: Bravo, Mary. Those are noble 
words. But I would like for you to go a 
little further. Just what are some of the 
changes that you think will have to be 
made? 

Mary: Well, for one thing, I believe 
that the government must really take a 
hand and see to it that there is a better 
distribution of income. I think that some- 
thing must be done to bring about better 
wages for workers and higher incomes for 
farmers. The poor people of the country 
must have more money. This is not merely 
in order to make things better for the 
poor, but in order to keep our economic 
machinery going. If the masses of the 
people do not have larger incomes, they 
cannot buy what our factories and farms 
are producing. That means production 
will have to be cut down and we will have 
depression again. 

John: The economic wheels turned 
around pretty well, though, didn’t they, in 
the years before the depression, without 
any redistribution of income? People were 
buying what was being produced and were 
keeping the factories going until the de- 
pression came, weren't they? 

Mary: In a way they were. But how 
were they doing it? All through the 1920's 
their incomes were too low. They were 
not able to buy what was being produced, 
but for a time they staved off the crash by 
buying on credit. Those were the years 
of installment selling 
when everybody was 
buying on time, buy- 
ing far beyond their 
incomes. It worked 
for a while, and then 
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things collapsed. We 
were financing for- 
eign trade in the same 
way. A large part of 
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was being bought by foreigners, but the 
only way the foreigners could buy the 
things was by borrowing the money from 


Americans. We loaned them the money with 


which they could buy our goods. but that 
couldn’t go on forever, and it can’t go on 
any more. So the American people, even 
in the 1920's, didn’t have enough to buy 
what being produced. They just 
seemed to have because they were mort- 
gaging the future. Any penniless spend- 
thrift can do that for a while, but not for 
long. 

Charles: Not only that, John, but here's 
another thing that has come into the pic- 
ture. Machines are displacing men at a 
great rate. Factories and farms can pro- 
duce more per man every year. How are 
we going to keep this increased produc- 
tion going if we can’t increase the capacity 
of the people to consume? 

John: Well, let me ask you enthusiastic 


Was 


social reformers a question. How do you 
propose to go about it to change things so 
that great masses of people will have more 
money? They have been getting about all 
the money they earned, 


terfered with, it will make a lot of money 
and will distribute this money as wages 
and that this will give people jobs and that 
prosperity will trickle down to everybody. 
But the leadership has always been a big 
business leadership. The workers in the 
party, the men who get out the votes in 
the precincts, are men who follow that 
leadership. You can’t change the Repub- 
lican party and make it into something 
progressive without changing the machine 
in every precinct in the country, and if 





haven't they? Most 
workers aren’t very eff- 
cient, and most farmers 
aren't. They don’t ac- 
tually produce very 
much. Would you give 
gifts to the lazy so that 
they would have as 
much as the industrious? 

Mary: No, I wouldn’t 
do that. But, after all, 
how are you going to 
tell just how much any 
man produces? When 
you have 1000 people 
working in a factory, the 
work of everyone is nec- 
essary to keep things go- 
ing. How can you be 
sure just how much 
everyone produces, how 
much the man operating 
a particular tool is re- 
sponsible for, and how 
much the manager be- 
hind the desk is respon- 
sible for? I say you can 
get at some of this by 
law. Do what the NRA 
is doing. Simply pro- 
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vide that there shall be 
no wages below a cer- 
tain sum. and that no 
more than a certain number of hours shall 
be worked. 

Charles: But that isn’t a Republican 
plan, Mary. That’s Democratic. That was 
put in by the Roosevelt administration. 
What do you want a new movement for 
in the Republican party? What do you ex- 
pect it to do? 

Mary: I don’t know what it is going 
to do. I do know that a good many of the 
plans of the Roosevelt administration 
haven’t worked very well. The New 
Dealers, I think, have seen and under- 
stood some of our fundamental economic 
problems, but when they have tried to 
solve some of these problems they have 
made a mess of them. Then there is the 
Farley influence in the administration. 
There is a tremendous amount of patron- 
age. The spoils system has been brought 
in. Political influences have dictated ap- 
pointments to all kinds of offices, so even 
though some of the New Deal leaders 
have had very good plans, the administra- 
tion hasn’t operated very successfully, in 
my opinion. As I said a few weeks ago, 
I think it has done fairly well and, tenta- 
tively, I am for it. But if some Repub- 
licans can also get to work on our big 
problems and can give us an opposition 
party which is really constructive and in- 
telligent, I think good may come of the 
movement. Either this constructive, intelli- 
gent opposition party may come _ into 
power and do better than the Democrats 
are doing, or else, as an opposition party, 
it can prod the Roosevelt administration 
to do better than it is doing. I don’t see 
that the present leadership of the Repub- 
lican party is offering any alternative to 
the Democrats. That’s why I am glad to 
see this western Republican movement get- 
ting under way. 

Charles: Well, it won't get 
under way. I will tell you that. 
make over the Republican party. 
has ever been able to do that. The Re- 
publicans have always represented big 
business. The backbone of the party is 
the manufacturing interest of the North- 
east. Of course, the members of the party 
aren't all manufacturers. Workers and 
others who follow the lead of the captains 
of industry vote the Republican ticket. 
Millions of common people think that if 
big business gets along well and isn’t in- 
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CHANCE FOR HEROIC RESCUE? 


you do that, you won’t have the Repub- 
lican party. You will have a new party, 
and you might just as well take a new 
name. If there is going to be a progressive 
movement in this country, there has to be 
a third-party movement. 

John: I deny that the Republican party 
is the party of big business. Business men 
in the North are usually Republicans, and 
many of the business men of the 
South are joining that party. They do it 
because they recognize that prosperity for 
the nation comes only when the people who 
operate the business of the nation are pros- 
perous. It is not a disgrace to be a busi- 
ness man. 

But the Republican party doesn’t repre- 
sent business men alone. Farmers in the 
North are Republicans, or most of them 
The Republican party has represented 
all classes of the people. It has codperated 
with the big business interests and also 
with the farmers. It has done much for 
the workers. It is a national party. Now 
here comes an effort out of the Middle 
West to get the Republican party to give 
up its principles and to accept all the fads 
and frills which are becoming so popular 
these days. .I believe that the Repub- 
licans should hold to the old leadership, 
and I wish the Democrats would get back 
to the leadership of conservative men like 
Al Smith. I am not really a Republican. 
I like the Democratic party of Grover 
Cleveland and Al Smith as well as I like 
the Republican party of Taft and Cool- 
idge and Hoover, but we need a conserva- 
tive party, and I would like for the Re- 
publican party to keep to its conservatism. 
If William Allen White and other western 
Republicans who are promoting this move- 
ment don’t like the Republican party as it 
has been, let them become New Dealers, 
or let them join some other group. 


now 


are. 


Mary: Didn’t James Russell Lowell say 
something once to the effect that— 
New occasions teach new duties. 
Time makes ancient good uncouth. 
We must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth? 
John: I think that the conservative Re- 
publicans and the Cleveland-Smith Demo- 
crats have furnished about as many— 
Mary: There’s Father Coughlin on the 
radio, boys. Let’s stop and see what he 
has to say. 
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N OUR last discussions, we talked about events 
] which made the United States a world power. As 
result of the Spanish-American War, this country acquired 
far-flung overseas possessions; in a sense the United States 
an empire. The pro- 
nouncement of the open-door 
policy just before the turn of 
the century further involved 
us in world affairs and made 
us a world power. It was only 
after the enunciation of this policy, when the 
Boxer Rebellion broke out in China, that the United 
States was called upon to translate into concrete acts one 
of the provisions of this new international arrangement. 


two 


became 
The philosophy 
of outward eco- 
nomic expansion 


a year 


In studying these two developments of American his- 
tory, one would do well not to confine himself to the ex- 
ternal events themselves but rather to attempt to under- 
stand the real significance which attaches to them. It is 
important to remember that with the Spanish-American 
We and the open-door policy, as well as other events 
wuich occurred about the same time, the American gov- 
ernment adopted a new philosophy, a philosophy which is 
to be noted in practically all the national administrations 
from that of William McKinley to that of Herbert Hoo- 
ver. On the surface this new philosophy manifested itself 
in the attempt to expand beyond the territorial confines of 
the United States. Underneath it was the result of chang- 
ing economic conditions which demanded different policies, 
such as those we have mentioned. 


If one studies the writings and addresses of the various 
statesmen of the period, he is likely to find this philosophy 
expressed very frequently. The idea behind it was some- 
thing like this: As the United States became industrialized 
it was in a position to produce more goods year by year. 
This production was increasing so rapidly that the people 
of the United States could not consume all that the fac- 
tories were turning out. Each year there was a surplus 
which the American people, with the money they were 
making, could not buy. In order to dispose of this surplus 
of industrial products, the United States must seek mar- 
kets abroad. It must try to sell this surplus to Europe, to 
Latin America, and to Asia. Otherwise American fac- 
tories would have to shut down, thus throwing workers 
out of employment. It will be remembered that this was 
one of the reasons why we were so anxious for the rest of 
the world to accept the open-door policy. By securing the 
promise of all nations that equal trade privileges would be 
guaranteed in China, the United States obtained a fertile 
field for the future sale of its industrial products. 


T THE time, the 
American policy knew that there was a similar sur- 

plus of agricultural products. With the opening of the 
West. new lands were put into farming and greater quan- 
tities of foodstuffs and raw 


Surplus of agri- materials were being turned 
out year after year. More 


cultural as wellas_. ; 
products were being 
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industrial products =; i<eq than the American peo- 
ple could buy. So, it was felt 
that if the farmer was to prosper, he, too, must be able 
to sell his surplus abroad. As a matter of fact, this was 
nothing particularly new in American economic develop- 
ment, as from the early days of our history we had been 
used to exporting large quantities of cotton and tobacco 
and wheat and other farm products. But 
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The Significance of American Imperialism 
By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 


Now there is another great change which was manifest- 
ing itself about the time the United States entered the 
world arena. Toward the end of the century, this country 
had developed its industrial plant to such an extent that 
it was no longer necessary to borrow money from abroad 
to supply its needs for new factories and other industrial 
equipment. It should be remembered that a great deal of 
the expansion which occurred after the Civil War, the 
building of railroads and factories and the like, was done 
with money borrowed in Europe. But now money did not 
have to be borrowed abroad because the United States it- 
self had sufficient funds to out its industrial ex- 
pansion. More than that, Americans had a surplus of 
capital, of funds which could be invested in new factories 
and mills and other industrial enterprises. Americans 
therefore sought new opportunities abroad where this cap- 
ital might be put to work. 


carry 


HILE the philosophy which developed from these 

changed conditions has been stated and restated by 
statesmen, it is nowhere more clearly explained than in an 
address to a meeting of Boston business men delivered in 
1898 by Senator Albert J. 
Beveridge. In a few clear 
sentences, the renowned sena- 
tor explained the views which 
have so largely dominated 
American economic policy with 
regard to outward expansion from that time to the present: 


Statement of 
America’s “Mani- 
fest Destiny” 


American factories are making more than the American peo- 
ple can use; American soil is producing more than they can 
consume. Fate has written our policy for us; the trade of the 
world must and shall be ours. And we will get it as our 
mother (England) has told us how. We will establish trading 
posts throughout the world as distributing points for American 
products. We will cover the ocean with our merchant marine. 
We will build a navy to the measure of our greatness. Great 
colonies governing themselves, flying our flag and trading with 
us, will grow about our posts of trade. Our institutions wil! 
follow our flag on the wings of our commerce. 


This is a clear and unmistakable statement of the Amer- 
ican “burden,” our manifest destiny, or the theory of 
economic expansion. In the light of its provisions the 
events which unfolded themselves from the time of the 
Spanish-American War onward become clear and mean- 
ingful. The “trading posts” grew up in the Pacific and the 
Caribbean. America sought to develop new markets in 
these recently acquired colonial possessions, the Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, Hawaii. The open-door insured us a 
market in China. But there was more to the story than 
the direct results of the war with Spain and the enuncia- 
tion of the open-door policy. While the number of trad- 
ing posts “flying our flag and trading with us” was not 
particularly great, the American outward push showed it- 
self in other ways. We began a powerful economic penetra- 
tion of other regions. By virtue of the famous Monroe 
Doctrine the United States extended its control over 
Latin America, particularly the nations of Central America 
and the Caribbean. Historians may differ as to the legal 
term they apply to the relationship which exists between 
the United States and these Latin American nations, but 
it can hardly be denied that it amounted to the same thing 


as a “protectorate.” We became the overseer of 
Nicaragua, Panama, Haiti, and Santo Domingo 


HE United States came to regard these new regions as 
te economic preserve; that is, as an area which could 
be used for economic expansion. The various countries 
were looked upon as fertile markets for the disposal of 
American industrial products, 
the surpluses which were being 
created. Moreover, American 
capital flowed into these new 
regions, capital which was in- 
vested in sugar and tobacco 
plantations, in factories, in railways, in power plants, and 
in dozens of different enterprises. And, in order to further 
its economic program, the United States did not always 
refrain from political activity. The history of the first 
two decades of the present century is the story of the re- 
peated exercise of political control over these regions. 
“Dollar diplomacy”—the use of political pressure to fur- 
ther economic aims—was perhaps the most undisguised 
attempt to carry out the new philosophy. 


Political pressure 
used to carry 
out new program 


The whole history of the twenties bears witness to the 
force of this same philosophy. No stone was left un- 
turned which might promote American economic interests 
abroad. Literally hundreds of young men were sent out 
over the seven seas to carry the message of American 
trade benefits. The sole function of all these “trade 
agents” was to whip up business for American industrial- 
ists. Mr. Hoover's Department of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce became one of the main agencies of the federal 
government, and its main purpose was to help American 
business men to sell their surplus goods to foreigners. 
And the philosophy of economic expansion seemed to 
work well. Every year American trade with the rest of 
the world mounted. It was measured in the billions. Mil- 
lions of tons of merchandise left American shores every 
year, and billions of dollars were invested overseas. 

But, by 


the eud of the decade it became apparent that 
there was 


a flaw in the magic formula somewhere. The 
crash came, and six years later America finds that about 
all that remains from the golden era is a load of bad 
debts. The trouble appears to have been that the new 
philosophy attempted to do something which is economi- 
cally impossible. America tried to sell to the entire world 
its surpluses of farm products and industrial products and 
capital, without buying anything in return. For a while, 
American capitalists lent the world the money to buy the 
wares of American industrialists. And when these debts 
reached such enormous proportions that the capitalists 
were no longer willing to make loans the whole structure 
tumbled to the ground. 


HE problem confronting American statesmen today is 
not essentially different from that which faced them 

at the end of the last century. America still has a surplus 
of farm products and industrial products and capital be- 
yond the ability of the Ameri- 
can people to consume. What 
is to be done about it? Shall 
we attempt, again, to dispose 
of it on the markets of the 
world, as we did during those 
Or shall we, on the other hand, at- 
tempt, by one means or another, to reorganize our eco- 
nomic life at home in such a way as to enable 


How are we to 
solve the surplus 
problem today? 


30 glorious years? 








when the necessity of selling abroad our indus- 
trial products was added to that of exporting 
our farm products, the United States became 
more dependent upon the outside world than it 
had been before. 








lican support. 
Roosevelt’s son-in-law, 
for Taft. 

and Japanese worried over a war scare.” 
the British crown. 


Union of South Africa. 


German kaiser. 
to any but reigning monarchs. 





President Taft has been forced to make a strong bid for continued Repub- 
In a fiery speech he charged that Republicans who are backing 
out to support a Progressive movement are traitors to the party. 
Nicholas Longworth, declared himself 100 


The Washington Star comments hopefully that “it should be possible to 
provide this country with an adequate navy without keeping both Americans 


A new federation, similar to Canada and Australia, has been formed under 
It is composed of a number of hitherto separate British 
colonies, with a total population of over 6,000,000, and will be known as the 


Former President Roosevelt’s triumphant march through Europe continues. 
After a series of glittering receptions in Italy, the popular American was re- 
ceived in state by the Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria-Hungary and by the 
Everywhere he is given welcomes such as are rarely accorded 


Glimpses of the Past 


Twenty-Five Years Ago This Week 


Theodore 
per cent 


$500,000. 
fered “on condition.” 


days ago. 


to vote. 








Senator La Follette delivered a scathing attack in the Senate on J. P. Mor- 
gan, whom he described as a “beefy, red-faced, thick-necked financial bully. 
drunk with wealth and power.” 

The president of Princeton University, Woodrow Wilson, is being severely 
criticized by the school’s alumni for turning down a gift to the university of 
Dr. Wilson explained that he could not accept gifts which were of- 


Samuel L. Clemens, known throughout the world as Mark Twain, is critically 
On his return from Bermuda he had to be carried from the ship to a wait- 
ing ambulance, which conveyed him to the railroad station. 
cannot live more than a few days longer. 


Forty-five automobile loads of women swooped down on Washington a few 


They came to present President Taft with a petition, signed by 
500,000 persons, asking that he aid them in their fight to give women the right 
When the President delivered a mild address he was booed by many 
of the suffragists, who felt that he did not go nearly far enough. 


the American people to consume the “surplus” 
which we have heretofore exported? These are 
questions which must be answered sooner or 
later by the American people if we are to enjoy 
economic progress. 








It is feared that he 











